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sacred, much oftener means cursed. Spirituelle (as an adjective), witty, 
intellectually delicate and expert. This word can rarely be translated 
spiritual." Selection is hard. One would like to transcribe the whole and 
offer it as a test for delicate perception of irony. One more must suffice. 
" Vacation, the time occupied by some public function. The word never 
means a holiday." 

The Whistler Book. By Sadakichi Haetmann. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co., 1910. 

" The Whistler Book. A Monograph of the Life and Position in Art 
of James McNeill Whistler, together with a Careful Study of his more 
Important Works " and " with fifty-seven reproductions of Mr. Whistler's 
most important works," is all that the title-page promises and, further, is 
interesting in more ways than the author suspects. Mr. Sadakichi Hart- 
mann writes a better English than the average American, but when he 
makes a slip he has no way to know it and is at the mercy of his printer. 
A friend should read his proofs not only to weed out such obvious mis- 
prints as " Les Hortenses Bleus" and Meyrion for Meryon, Mr. Watts- 
Dent on, and ex-patriots (this last is delieiously to the point!), but to cor- 
rect the places where the dropping or intrusion of a little word has spoiled 
the sense; "he was one of the (most) true fearless champions that art 
ever had," or " his drawing (of a) coat gave him infinite trouble," or " no 
one ever shrank more from (the) thought or the mention of death." Again, 
at times the diction is inadequate to the thought. " He at all times prac- 
tised more ' manner ' than manners ; his language had at times an irritating 
touch of rudeness and coarseness." The upshot is that no one can be siu-e 
of himself in * language he was not bom to. Mr. Hartmann conveys his 
meaning, and it behooves no man to smile at the expression lest he wonder 
in his own heart how many times he has insulted his hosts abroad or his 
guests at home when he was meaning to be civil or witty or graceful in a 
strange tongue. 

Though he writes as an American, Mr. Hartmann brings a foreigner's 
way to other matters than the English idiom. He has the inestimable 
advantage of understanding the art of the East as well as that of the West, 
and he has a new and good point of view. He admires Whistler, for in- 
stance, extravagantly, but not blindly. On the contrary, his simplicity and 
candor are amazing. The passage about the manners is one example or 
that in which he says, " He was somewhat of a snob and a precieux like 
his friend Comte Montesquiou," and another is the phrase about "his 
colossal vanity and egotism." A disciple so downright is rather terrifying. 
But his praise is ardent, and though sometimes keyed pretty high rarely 
on analysis proves quite so extravagant as it sounds. " He will always 
live in the history of art as being the first man who combined the beauties of 
Eastern design with the principles of Western art " is probably true. So 
is the paragraph that precedes it : " What is most to be admired technically 
in Whistler is the frugality, the thinness of his brush-work; that, despite 
the low pitch and flatness of his color tints, reveals an astoimding variety, 
subtlety, and virility, a vibrancy that seems to radiate from the canvas. 
For unobtrusiveness of paint Whistler has few rivals. In comparison with 
him Monet seems a plebeian and Sargent a sleight-of-hand performer. He 
combines the fanaticism of a perfect technique with the search for truth 
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and a desire to create new sensations and expresses onr breathless modern 
life with all its intricate moods." 

Another striking difference between Mr. Hartmann's book and most of 
the same sort is the lavish use of ideas. He has, to be sure, to draw on 
from the outset the whole store of Japanese art. The chapter on " The Art 
of Omission " and that called " The Butterfly " are full of criticism and 
interpretation of Japanese artists. Such a bit as the following may be a 
commonplace across the world, but to us it explains something. " The 
Japanese used colors in combinations that seem strange and unusual to us. 
They did not seem to care about any complementary laws, but introduced 
yellow with pink, purple with green, brown with red without the slightest 
hesitation. This may be explained by the restraint of their palette. Their 
old hand-made colors are all keyed in middle tints; they did not lack 
decision or strength, but they were never loud or vehement. If color is 
seen in flat tint patches it produces a more vivid image on the retina. In 
the Japanese color print they are softened and blended together not so 
much by the skilful and harmonious juxtaposition as by the suavity of the 
medium, the introduction of natural tints, the mellow, white foundation 
of the paper, and the arrangement of shapes encased in precise lines." 
Then, again, he knows modern painting in Europe. "Whistler sacrificed 
line almost entirely. He worked in big masses, shapes, and silhouettes, and 
made color the principal attraction. The simplicity of design he borrowed 
from the Japanese, but the intimate charm of his color he borrowed from 
another art, the art of music. Chavannes, Cazin, our American landscape- 
painter Tryon, even the Impressionists, try to produce with color something 
similar to the effect of sound. It is either a resemblance of feeling in ex- 
ecution or the desire to deliver us over to a mood like music. The painter 
to accomplish this must go back to the emotional elements of things, to 
view objects with primitive enthusiasm, and to disregard all cumbersome 
detail. These qualities must dominate his conception, and his treatment 
must be slightly decorative. He must see things flat, in curious shapes, and 
then juxtapose and complement his colors in such fashion that they produce 
instantaneously a pleasant retinal image. In most paintings the subject- 
matter attracts our attention first, and the appreciation of its technique 
reaches our emotion through a mental process. A Chavannes fresco and 
a Cazin landscape, on the other hand, appeal directly to our emotions. 
Henner, Corot, Carriere, are musical; Leighton, Dagnan Bouveret Bocklin, 
are not. Chavannes and Tryon construct their compositions like a com- 
poser his score. By applying parallelism of line and repetition of form 
and color shapes with slight variation they attempt to transpose musical 
conditions to the sphere of color. Cazin goes farther than these; ... he 
actually tries to make the color sing, not as composition of diversified inter- 
ests, but a sweet simple melody that instantaneously produces a distinct 
lyrical emotion," and so on; the rest of the paragraph, quite as good, 
belongs properly to Whistler. This, now, is stuff for the understanding. 
If more men understood it they would come nearer to understanding such 
strange canvases as Matisse can offer or such an outlook as Picasso's. But 
everywhere on every topic he can offer, not the dry crust of a fact, but 
actually a truth. " Every material speaks its own language, and we must 
understand before we can lend expression to it." "A figure in modem 
garb is a part of modem life, a nude (nowadays) is an alien in space 
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without any special significance." " Every art is at its best when it is 
most itself." Of art he says : " The only criterion is beauty," and of the 
artists' spirit he gives this account : " To be an artist simply for one's own 
gratification; to fashion something beautiful simply because one feels like 
doing it; to purify one's mind by projecting into life what is accumulated 
there by some curious grace of nature." That is rather an Aristotelian 
idiom, but one understands how there may be that way of katharsis as well 
as by pity and terror, though it is not our way. 

There is, to be sure, a kind of naivete, a heavenly disdain of self- 
consciousness, in quietly setting down a few of the truths that everybody 
admits and everybody ignores. And thus stated they shame the average 
critic. They wear an air of quite essential paradox. It may be that out 
of the East, by way of Whistler, is to come a new life for art, since every- 
thing hitherto, so far as we can make out, has come out of the East some- 
where at some time. Mr. Hartmann himself came out of the East, and he 
is very interesting, but the new art, when it comes, will be bigger than his 
account of it, just as surely as a painting by Lin Liang is bigger than a 
color print by Hiroshige. " The new art will be different. It has to be 
different to equal the old. It will be attuned to the moods of the modern 
mind. It will have new accents. It will bear the analytical and complex 
aspects of our time. It will be subtler, more fragile, perhaps, but it will 
drive deeper into our souls than the cold correctness of older forms and 
emblems." 

Probably if the influence of the East is to touch us again, it would have 
come just the same, to the very day and hour, without Whistler, for nobody 
is indispensable and nothing happens until time is for it to be, and then 
no presence and no absence can stay it. Probably Whistler's own genius, 
like his part, is not so great as this author thinks, for his seems to have 
been a very exquisite minor genius, not supreme, but poignant and lovely. 
Let us, however, give thanks for Whistler and for this author. Such books 
do not drop on one's table every day. 



William Blake. By G. K. Chksterton. London: Duckworth & Co. 
New York: E. P. Button & Co., 1910. 

Mr. Chesterton has written a little book on Blake for the Duekworth- 
Dutton series. It is prettily printed, flimsily bound, and has thirty-two 
pictures. These are well chosen and few of them hackneyed, but very ill- 
reproduced. They mostly represent a leaf out of one of Blake's books, of 
which the text is entirely illegible and the values swamped in the half-tone. 
Line engravings, etchings, woodcuts, and paintings come out all alike. 
The whites are gray and the blacks are gray. The author who selected 
the pictures is not responsible for this, but the result is none the less de- 
plorable. 

Mr. Chesterton has added nothing to the sum of human knowledge — 
that was hardly to be expected. Blake has been carefully edited three times, 
and, although the final and right book is still unwritten, it would take a 
long time and an able interpreter to do it. Mr. Chesterton has not even 
added anything to the sum of human opinion; he has merely rearranged 
it. It is amazing, it is really touching, as one comes to the end of the 
volume to see how precisely it corresponds to the simple announcement 



